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DEPOSITED BY THE 
EO STATES OF AMERICA 
“A 


The War 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House May 20] 

President Roosevelt made the following state- 
ment on May 20 in connection with Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s trip to China: 


“I have asked the Vice President of the United 
States to serve as a messenger for me in China. 
He is taking with him Mr. John Carter Vincent, 
Chief of the Division of Chinese Affairs, State 
Department; Mr. Owen Lattimore, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Overseas Branch, Office of War Infor- 
mation; and Mr. John Hazard, Chief Liaison 
Officer, Division for Soviet Supply, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

“Eastern Asia will play a very important part 


in the future history of the world. Forces are 
being unleashed there which are of the utmost im- 
portance to our future peace and prosperity. The 
Vice President, because of his present position 
as well as his training in economics and agricul- 
ture, is unusually well fitted to bring both to me 
and to the people of the United States a most valu- 
able first-hand report. 

“For the time being nothing more can be said 
of certain aspects of the Vice President’s trip. 
Suffice it to say that he will be visiting a dozen 
places which I have long wanted to see. He left 
today and will report to me upon his return which 
is expected about the middle of July.” 


WARTIME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POST-WAR TRADE 
Address by Charles P. Taft * 


{Released to the press May 17] 

The League of Women Voters seeks good gov- 
ernment in community, state, and nation and intel- 
ligent participation in government by all citizens, 
especially women. The League has emphasized the 
importance of foreign affairs and in that part of 
its program has made one of its greatest contribu- 
tions to the national interest. 

We need good government in our communities. 
We have made great progress in the 50 years since 
the National Municipal League first was organ- 
ed, and started people thinking about good pub- 
lie services well administered. The reforms that 
began in the cities have spread to the states and 
hational governments, and the League has had an 
important part in every one of those fields. 

Those principles of local self-government and 
sound administration in public service are more 
important than ever today. Our civil-affairs offi- 
cers in Italy have found, and later in Germany and 
Japan will find, their greatest difficulty in the 
development of local political responsibility. I 
heard Count Sforza say a few months ago that 
Italy has one of the oldest traditions of local self- 


government, which gives hope there, in spite of the 
twenty-odd years of suppression. 

But it will be in Germany, with its centralized 
dictatorship, and in Japan, where little if any 
democratic experience or ideal has ever existed at 
the grass roots, that we shall have occasion to 
think well of our own citizenship and freedom— 
something we may have taken too lightly hereto- 
fore. We have a jewel of great price that we must 
cherish and preserve when we have won our battle 
in its defense. We are the oldest republic in the 
world with a tradition of democracy that devel- 
oped even faster than in the British Isles and Hol- 
land, from which came its beginnings. We face 
the menace of the dictatorships with a pattern of 
living and government essential for the future of 
the world. 

This is a critical moment in the war. It is a 
critical moment from the strategic standpoint, 


1 Delivered before a meeting of the Indiana League of 
Women Voters, Indianapolis, Ind., May 17, 1944. Mr. 
Taft is Director of the Office of Wartime Economic 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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with two of the prongs of our great world offensive 
already started toward the vitals of our enemies. 
In Italy and around the world, in the central and 
southwest Pacific, parts of the supreme attack have 
begun. The great invasion is poised. 

The real crisis is spiritual. We Americans re- 
acted none too well to the news from Cassino and 
Anzio, and we have been showing signs of strain. 
Can we stand up when the casualty lists begin to 
mount from the second and third and fourth 
fronts? We have been tired, and the British for 
good reason have been more tired than we. They 
have been at it two years longer than we, and they 
have lost in proportion to their population 10 or 
12 times as many as we have, military and civilian, 
at the front and in the bombing blitz. Probably 
that is why criticism of both of our Governments, 
and especially of their foreign policies, rose on 
both sides of the Atlantic during these bleak win- 
ter months when plans were coming to fruition. 

This was the time when our faith and toughness 
began to be put to the test. Can we hold to our 
beliefs and stay by our judgment? Old principles 
sometimes seem watery and ineffective, patience 
wears thin, and you suspect your most trusted 
leaders. , 

Mr. Hull himself was thus suspect during that 
period, but his speech of April 9 reasserted his 
leadership of Americans of good-will, Democrats 
and Republicans alike. Mr. Hull presented to the 
people of the United States a vigorous reaffirma- 
tion of faith with a democratic toughness of fiber 
that gives hope to all of us, and gave specific guid- 
ance in some of these problems of foreign policy 
that have been a source of worry in the United 
States. 

This was his final paragraph: 


“All of these questions of foreign policy which, 
as I said earlier, is the matter of focusing and ex- 
pressing your will in the world outside our borders, 
are difficult and often involve matters of contro- 
versy. Under our constitutional system the will 
of the American people in this field is not effective 
unless it is united will. If we are divided we are 
ineffective. We are in a year of a national election 
in which it is easy to arouse controversy on almost 
any subject, whether or not the subject is an issue 
in the campaign. You, therefore, as well as we 
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who are in public office, bear a great responsibility, 
It is the responsibility of avoiding needless con- 
troversy in the formulation of your judgments. It 
is the responsibility for sober and considered 
thought and expression. It is the responsibility 
for patience both with our Allies and with those 
who must speak for you with them. Once before 
in our lifetime we fell into disunity and became 
ineffective in world affairs by reason of it. Should 
this happen again it will be a tragedy to you and 
to your children and to the world for generations.” 


My own concern in the Department of State in 
helping to produce that unity and prevent disunity 
is in the economic field, and particularly in the 
current operations of many Government depart- 
ments which affect our foreign relations. While 
theoretically I have Wartime Economic Affairs, 
and Harry Hawkins the Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, meaning long-time and post-war economics, 
the line can never be drawn with any exactitude. 
Every day I have to know from Mr. Hawkins’ di- 
visions what is long-time policy in order to have 
our operating divisions guide current operations in 
the direction called for by that policy. 

Mr. Hull referred to a number of these economic 
problems in his address. I am sure you will be 
interested in having me spell out some of his brief 
references. One of our most important responsi- 
bilities is in dealing with the European neutrals. 
Our growing strength and that of our Allies makes 
only one outcome of this war possible, he said: 


“We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ 
drawing upon the resources of the Allied world 
when they at the same time contribute to the death 
of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their salva- 
tion as well as ours. We have scrupulously re- 
spected the sovereignty of these nations; and we 
have not coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation 
to join us in the fight. We have said to these 
countries that it is no longer necessary for them 
to purchase protection against aggression by fur- 
nishing aid to our enemy—whether it be by permit- 
ting official German agents to carry on their activi- 
ties of espionage against the Allies within neutral 
borders, or by sending to Germany the essential 
ingredients of the steel which kills our soldiers, 
or by permitting highly skilled workers and fac- 
tories to supply products which can no longer issue 
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from the smoking ruins of German factories. We 
ask them only, but with insistence, to cease aiding 
our enemy.” 


The problem of German espionage by official 
agents in Spain and Ireland is a political matter 
not in my field. But the situation with reference 
to ferro-alloys from the neutrals surrounding 
Germany is very much my business. Wolfram 
(tungsten), nickel and chrome, and molybdenum 
and manganese come from Finland, Turkey, Spain, 
and Portugal; iron ore and ball bearings come 
from Sweden, and other articles from Switzer- 
land. We are saying to all these countries, with 
all the seriousness we can muster—you cannot 
continue to help the Germans kill our boys. You 
have limited these shipments considerably by 
agreement with us. Now you must limit them all 
still further and stop shipping what can be used 
by our enemies. Turkey has stopped chrome. 
Spain has cut wolfram to 25 percent of what she 
issued export licenses for in 1943. Our political 
and economic warfare people are going after Por- 
tugal and Sweden. 

Mr. Hull referred to order in Europe as essen- 
tial for the winning of the war. The order re- 
quired is economic as well as military or police 
order. It is going to be terribly difficult to get 
the necessary food and supplies into Europe and 
distribute them equitably. Rationing will have to 
continue and somebody has to administer it. In- 
lation is one of the serious difficulties until normal 
channels of exports and imports are opened. So 
price control must continue. Americans of the 
blood of the liberated nations are naturally con- 
cerned and want to give and send money. Until 
the economic machinery is running on a relatively 
normal basis, sending money into these countries 
isno help but on the contrary will only contribute 
to inflation. The only answer is to ship food and 
supplies, and that will go just as fast as the gov- 
tmments and UNRRA can accomplish it. When 
food is a little more plentiful, then people can 
help their relatives by food drafts, mass extra 
chipments packaged on arrival in the foreign 
country and delivered to the person designated. 
That was done after the last war, but it will not be 
possible again for some time to come. 

The process that gets supplies where they must 
g0 is a complicated one in which the United 
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States and the United Kingdom are operating 
as partners. That is no mere phrase. We have 
44 United and Associated Nations, but they have 
not yet completely learned to work together. The 
British and Americans are doing so, and their 
experience is a pattern for real progress toward 
international peace among all nations. 

Each of us, the British and ourselves, produce 
certain goods for the war effort. There are not 
enough to go around and each of us has agencies 
that allocate our production and our raw mate- 
rials to the domestic needs, and to the demands of 
the war abroad. For instance, there is a U.S. 
Food Requirements and Allocations Committee, 
with members among others from the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, War Production Board, 
War Food Administration, Foreign Economic 
Administration, and State Department. The War 
Production Board Requirements Committee is 
the same kind of body in the field of raw materials 
and manufactured goods from the United States. 

But then you have to measure U.S. allocations 
against supplies in the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the world, and needs abroad as well. So 
the United States and the United Kingdom come 
together in what are called the Combined 
Boards—Combined Food Board, Combined Raw 
Materials Board, Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, and Combined Shipping Adjust- 
ment Board, with Canada sharing in certain of 
these operations. There is full disclosure of all in- 
formation and a successful effort to operate with 
pooled resources and an agreed allocation of sup- 
plies available from other areas. 

But what you need from other countries does not 
come without effort, and the Government itself 
often has to send representatives abroad to be sure 
we get what we need. We may have to provide 
incentive payments, or even put on development 
programs to secure marginal production. In con- 
nection with that you must provide enough sup- 
plies to maintain the basie economies of those 
countries, and because there is virtually no area 
which is not contributing in some measure to our 
united war effort, we find ourselves, United States 
and United Kingdom, assuming the responsibility 
of organizing the provision for the basic needs of 
the non-Axis world. 

That means a pretty complete disruption of 
normal lines of trade and a disruption equally of 
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the usual commercial channels. One of our steady 
persistent pressures, especially now as all but a 
few items are, while short, adequate for restricted 
needs, is to restore the use of the usual importers 
and exporters with their connections in banking, 
insurance, and as far as possible in shipping. In- 
ertia is hard to overcome, and foreign govern- 
ments, which have learned how to manage trade, 
don’t let go easily of their trade controls. 

When surpluses come, as they have begun to in 
the case of wool, balsa, and shellac, for instance, 
we are faced with the problem of cutting back 
orders to fit requirements, although we may have 
made extensive moral commitments abroad. The 
State Department and Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration have their more extensive headaches with 
those questions. 

As these supplies become easier and the ship- 
ping more abundant, the allocations by some of 
these boards have less and less basis in supply and 
shipping considerations and more and more in 
post-war objectives for trade. We are scrutiniz- 


ing those decisions thoroughly and reviewing them 
to get rid both of unnecessary restrictions and of 
assignment of purchasing or selling areas that 


have become an assignment of markets divorced 
from strictly war considerations. 

At that stage you have to define your objective 
for post-war trade. My chief, in his speech of 
April 9, reiterated the policy of this Government: 


“The heart of the matter lies in action which 
will stimulate and expand production in industry 
and agriculture and free international commerce 
from excessive and unreasonable restrictions. 
These are the essential prerequisites to maintain- 
ing and improving the standard of living in our 
own and in all countries. Production cannot go 
forward without arrangements to provide invest- 
ment capital. Trade cannot be conducted without 
stable currencies in which payments can be prom- 
ised and made. Trade cannot develop unless ex- 
cessive barriers in the form of tariffs, preferences, 
quotas, exchange controls, monopolies, and sub- 
sidies, and others are reduced or eliminated. It 
needs also agreed arrangements under which com- 
munication systems between nations and transport 
by air and sea can develop. And much of all this 
will miss its mark of satisfying human needs unless 
we take agreed action for the improvement of 
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labor standards and standards of health and 
nutrition.” 


Those ideals and objectives are not mere gen- 
eralities. With the experience of 10 years in ad- 
ministering the trade-agreements program, the 
staff of the State Department in commercial and 
commodity policy has been working for 2 years on 
very specific proposals and has been exploring their 
practical applications with the British, Canadians, 
and Latin American countries. 

Against the program you have first the old high- 
tariff ideas. These have lost any general support 
but still constitute an important section of opinion. 

Against this program also you have the program 
of the Federation of British Industry and the views 
expressed recently in a series of articles in the 
London Economist. These views call for a sterl- 
ing bloc of the United Kingdom, colonies, and the 
dominions, plus the nearby European powers. 
Within that bloc would be a managed economy on 
an international scale, to protect those within the 
bloc from the competition and trade and financial 
policies of the other nations. 

I will only say tonight that whatever you may 
hear at the moment, there is a large and I believe 
preponderant section of British opinion in business 
and in government to the contrary, and in favor of 
Secretary Hull’s general proposals. That is always 
on the condition that trade is so restored that 
Britain can export all that it must export to pay 
for the things it must import if it is to live at all. 

But the most dangerous views that we must meet 
are those of the pessimist, who says: Yes, this is 
all right in theory, and I would go along if it were 
possible. But these other nations will only look 
out for No. 1, especially the British and Russians, 
and in the end we shall only live by barter and 
bilateral exchanges that get us those few things we 
need. We must become self-contained and stand 
by our own strength. So speaks the pessimist and 
jingo-nationalist. 

In that way lies disaster. Our metals are run- 
ning out, and so may our oil eventually unless we 
exercise some restraint when our automobiles go 
back unrestrained on the highways after the war. 
Other essentials must come from abroad, and in 50 
years, like the British, we shall have to export to 
pay for the things we need for life. 
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We need an act of faith, not by ourselves, but 


jointly with the British Commonwealth and China : 


and the other great trading powers. Russia is a 
state trader, but there is already evidence that that 
situation can be met by amicable agreement. 

We shall travel after this war, as our people have 
always traveled, and many times more often. The 
money we spend abroad enables foreigners to buy 
our goods. 

Every country will need industrial rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. We can afford to give 
long credits at low interest to industrialize them 
with our machinery, for that makes more custom- 
ers, able to buy more. It need not be economic 


imperialism, for, as in the case of the Export- 
Import Bank, we can require that the cost of local 
supplies and labor for projects abroad shall be 
furnished abroad, and at least 50-percent invest- 
ment from the foreign nation. An industrialized 
world with adequate labor protection and social- 
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welfare measures means that we do not need to 
worry in the end about cheap labor. In the mean- 
time our productive labor has shown that cheap 
labor is usually not as productive and that we can 
compete with anybody if we have a fair chance 
without controls and quotas and tariffs in foreign 
countries. 

Nobody is looking for free trade. Free trade 
without restriction could mean utter disruption 
of successful industries and major unemployment 
in spots. But the automobile industry has been 
only one demonstration—wheat in the northwest 
states is another—that the most expert industrial 
and agricultural country in the world does not need 
to fear competition. Cheap labor is inefficient 
labor. We can afford to buy foreign products 
we need and use them for our profit, convenience, 
and pleasure, while we sell ours in exchange, 
around a great free globe of peace and prosperity 


SUPPLIES FOR LIBERATED AREAS 
By James A, Stillwell 


It is not at all surprising that John Q. Public 
has so many and varied misconceptions concern- 
ing the role of the United States Government in 
providing supplies for the relief of the liberated 
populations of the world. The campaign for vic- 
tory, with all its tremendous problems of logistics 
and its requirements of secrecy, cuts across so many 
of the plans for relief that officials with direct re- 
sponsibility often develop differing viewpoints. 
Many Government officials not directly connected 
with these operations have the same misconcep- 
tions of the problem as those so frequently ex- 
pressed by the citizens at large. 

At first glance this state of affairs may sound 
appalling, but by reviewing the varied events in 
the development of the United States Govern- 
ment’s participation in the foreign-relief activities 
one can understand much easier that a state of 
confusion could exist. A review of those events 
tends to develop an appreciative attitude toward 
the groups who are directly responsible for pro- 
ducing relief supplies. 

As early as September 1941 a group of officials 
in the United Kingdom began to lay the ground- 


work for the planning of civilian-supply require- 
ments for the areas of Europe, then dominated by 
the Axis. The Allied governments realized that 
this was a problem of direct concern. Therefore, 
the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Require- 
ments was established in London under the leader- 
ship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. The purpose of 
the Committee was to establish over-all require- 
ments for food, clothing, medical and sanitary 
supplies, and temporary shelter that would be 
necessary in the event of liberation of the Axis- 
dominated areas. 

This Committee worked out an elaborate set of 
requirements for each of the countries under Axis 
domination. It divided these programs into four 
“time periods” of six months each, developing one 
set of figures upon what was called an “unscorched 
policy” and another upon what was called 
“scorched policy”. Obviously, on an unscorched 
assumption the damage inflicted by a retreating 
army and the destruction necessary to the advance 


*Mr. Stillwell is Adviser on Supplies in the Liberated 
Areas Division, Department of State. 
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of the Allied forces were assumed to be negligible. 
The importation of relief supplies under such con- 
ditions would naturally be far less in quantity than 
that necessary under any condition that would be 
likely to exist following the defeat of the Axis 
forces. 

The figures developed on the seeond assumption, 
or scorched policy, pyramided into fantastic pro- 
portions. In the developing of these two pro- 
grams, the Committee accumulated a great mass of 
invaluable factual data. It made elaborate studies 
of the eating habits in the various countries of 
Europe and drew up detailed tables of the nutri- 
tional value of food consumed and the average 
caloric consumption of the population of Europe. 
From these studies the Committee developed all 
the subsequent programs of food requirements for 
the liberated populations of Europe. 

The Leith-Ross committee consisted of members 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the various governments-in-exile. United States 
representatives, however, did not participate ac- 
tively in the formulation of the figures. The vari- 
ous technical groups drawn from the Ministry of 
Food and from the Ministry of Supplies of the 
British Government did the actual work on these 
studies. 

In preparing its figures, the Leith-Ross com- 
mittee did not attempt to relate the requirements 
to supply availability but concentrated its efforts 
to produce requirements figures based upon arbi- 
trary assumptions. 

Early in March 1943 the British Government 
appointed Sir Hubert Young to direct a system- 
atic revision of the Leith-Ross figures based upon 
actual trends and anticipated developments in the 
Allied war against the Axis. 

In this work Sir Hubert Young was appointed 
as working assistant to Sir Robert Sinclair. They 
established various working parties which re- 
viewed the figures by commodity and which pro- 
duced voluminous reports concerning every phase 
of civilian supply in the liberated countries. 

A review of the reports of the Leith-Ross com- 
mittee and those of the Young-Sinclair working 
parties would prompt many people to say that a 
lot of paper had been wasted by “stratosphere 
planning.” Such a statement, however, would be 
a gross injustice to the valuable work that these 
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two committees had performed. One should re- 
member that the “long distance” planning which 
has been accomplished in Washington could never 
have been started without the untold amount of 
factual data documented by the Leith-Ross com- 
mittee and by the Young-Sinclair working parties. 

Not before the invasion of North Africa was 
being planned did the United States Government 
become acutely aware of the practical planning 
necessary to the relief of the oppressed popula- 
tions of occupied areas. 

Officials interested in post-war relief found it 
extremely difficult to divert the attention of the 
leaders in Washington from the actual prosecution 
of the war to the intangible job of planning civilian 
supplies for sick and hungry people who, we 
hoped, might be liberated in the near future. 
Many people, to be sure, looked upon this Gov- 
ernment’s first step toward establishing a foreign- 
relief organization as a “glorified world-wide 
WPA project.” 

Governor Lehman faced a rather hostile atmos- 
phere when he came to Washington on December 
4, 1942 as Director of the newly established Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 
Military leaders were too busy with the grim busi- 
ness of winning a war and officials of other Gov- 
ernment agencies were too engrossed in handling 
the specific essential jobs outlined for them to dis- 
cuss problems of relief after a war that was cer- 
tainly far from being won. To complicate Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s problem further, the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations received 
no funds to activate the programs of relief that 
it had established. Director Lehman was _in- 
structed to look to the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion for any funds necessary for the procurement 
of supplies for relief purposes. 

This type of procurement was an entirely new 
field for the Lend-Lease Administration, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that all of its previous 
activities had been on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis; whereas, the handling of procurement 
for the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
was a very indirect business and one that would 
necessitate uncertain quantities of supplies for un- 
certain destinations. This plan would mean 
“stockpiling relief supplies”. Many members of 
Congress and the allocating authorities in Wash- 
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ington looked upon such a plan with very little 
favor. 

In order to fulfil its responsibilities, however, 
the Lend-Lease Administration established a Lib- 
erated Areas Branch in March 1948, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Walter Thayer. In the meantime, 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations had established several technical 
groups who were producing requirements pro- 
grams for the relief activities that they antici- 
pated. They had established also a Procurement 
Division for the purpose of activating these pro- 
grams into actual goods. 

Thus began an era of jurisdictional difficulties. 

The Lend-Lease Administration felt its respon- 
sibilities as custodian of the lend-lease funds. The 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation was 
keenly aware of its responsibilities for directing 
the relief role to be played by this Government in 
liberated areas. Differences of opinion would in- 
evitably arise concerning the validity and even the 
necessity for the supplies that OFRRO was requi- 
sitioning. Effective working agreements between 
the two organizations were soon established, how- 
ever, and the difficult task of clearing the various 
hurdles of allocations of materials, production 
priorities, and delivery schedules progressed. 

Both the Lend-Lease Administration and the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation were 
having personnel difficulties which further compli- 
cated this process of development; the latter, an 
entirely new organization, was forced to gather 
personnel who were entirely unfamiliar with the 
intricate processes of governmental procurement. 
All of them were enthusiastic in their main ob- 
jective of producing a program of civilian sup- 
plies for the suffering populations of Europe, but 
they were definitely annoyed when those programs 
were not promptly translated into terms of actual 
supplies. Before the meshing of the gears of the 
new philosophy of relief couid be synchronized 
with that of the prosecution of the war policy 
existent in Washington OFRRO and Lend-Lease 
Administration experienced a period of change. 

Mr. Walter Thayer of the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration had been called to London to assume an 
important position on the staff of Mr. Averill Har- 
riman’s mission in London; the Assistant Director 
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of Liberated Areas Branch, Mr. John O’Boyle, was 
called into Uncle Sam’s Army; Mr. Rupert Emer- 
son, formerly Regional Administrator for the 
Office of Price Administration, was brought to the 
Lend-Lease Administration to head a new Lib- 
erated Areas Division; and the writer was ap- 
pointed as Deputy Director to assist in the reor- 
ganization and enlargement of the Division. 

By this time, because of the lack of tangible evi- 
dence of progress, the officials of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation were becoming 
increasingly impatient. The very excellent 
groundwork done by Messrs. Thayer and O’Boyle 
enabled the mew Liberated Areas Division to pro- 
duce some early results for OFRRO in the form of 
actual contracts for the procurement of the goods. 

The purchase of supplies for relief purposes was 
restricted to those items which required a lengthy 
period of manufacture and which were of common 
need to all areas. To have procured large quan- 
tities of food supplies or other perishable products, 
since the fact of liberation was undeterminable, 
would have been impracticable. 

Contracts were made, therefore, for the procure- 
ment of shoes, used clothing, a few textile materials, 
and a variety of hand tools and other small equip- 
ment necessary to a relief operation. One should 
point out that procurement was approved only for 
those items that would obviously be required from 
this country’s production, and that procurement 
was limited to quantities that could be only a mere 
token of the actual requirements. 

Several million pairs of shoes suitable for relief 
purposes were procured, sorted, and packed for ex- 
port. Since these shoes were secured from dis- 
tressed stocks, the civilian supply of this country 
was not affected. In view of the fact that leather 
was in extremely short supply, a shoe was designed 
to be made primarily of canvas uppers with compo- 
sition soles. Contracts were let with several manu- 
facturers to produce several million pairs of this 
type of shoe. As a result, approximately 13,- 
(00,000 pairs of shoes, at the average cost of $1.33 a 
pair, will be in stockpile ready for relief use by 
July 1944. 

The procurement of supplies for relief purposes 
presents many more problems than any other type 
of procurement, particularly while all of the 
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Nation’s industries are busy producing materials 
for war. 

It was essential that any items procured for 
relief purposes should not create an undue burden 
either on the material supply or on the production 
facilities of this country. Public opinion must 
also be taken into account. Many persons thought 
that the American public did not look favorably 
upon restrictive rationing, even though the pro- 
curement of large quantities of relief supplies 
had caused that restriction. To make up relief 
supplies of those items which could be supplied, 
as far as possible, without an undue drain on the 
civilian economy was important; and to maintain 
the position of the American taxpayer by holding 
the cost of relief goods to the lowest possible figure 
was essential. 

With those factors in mind, procurement officials 
were instructed to take advantage of all used 
materials available. As a result of this instruc- 
tion, they had to face many more complicated 
problems. 

From a political point of view, the peoples of 
Europe who would be the recipients of those relief 
goods had to be given some consideration. The 
benevolence of the United States Government 
would not be particularly impressive to those peo- 
ples if we attempted to present them with 
worn-out, tattered clothing and broken-down 
equipment as our effort toward their relief. Con- 
sequently, the procurement of used materials had 
to be directed in a sensible manner. 

The procurement of used articles also presented 
many operational difficulties. For example, the 
purchase of new clothing necessary to clothe a 
stated number of individuals of all ages is rela- 
tively simple since it can be ordered by specific 
sizes, qualities, and amounts. Used clothing, 
which generally must be repaired and disinfected, 
cannot be gathered by any definite specifications. 
The process of sorting, disinfecting, repairing, 
and packing is in itself a major operation. The 
procurement contracts, however, always include 
specific packing instructions so that when the arti- 
cles are finished they are delivered to the trans- 
portation agents properly packed, marked, and 
ready for shipment. 

In spite of all these difficulties, large amounts 
of used garments of all types, including blankets, 
were assembled and made ready for export. 
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Neither the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation nor the Office of Lend-Lease Admini- 
stration had any specific information concerning 
when, where, or how much of these goods would 
be needed. This fact made all these operations 
more difficult. 

The War Department had also been drawn into 
the relief business by virtue of its participation in 
the invasion of Sicily and Italy. The War De- 
partment’s basic philosophy concerning civilian 
supplies in liberated areas was drawn from the 
rules adopted at the Geneva Conference. Under 
these rules, the armed forces were obligated to 
prevent starvation and the spread of disease and 
pestilence among the people of the areas they oc- 
cupy. They could fulfil this obligation by dis- 
tributing basic Army rations to starving people 
and by applying simple precautions for their 
health and sanitation. 

The Secretary of War, soon realizing, however, 
that the regular operational divisions of the Army 
could not be expected to handle properly the civil- 
ian-supply problems presented by the liberation of 
large populations, established a Civilian Affairs 
Division in his General Staff and appointed Maj. 
Gen. John H. Hilldring as its Director. This 
Civilian Affairs Division was to be responsible for 
the establishing of policies, the programming of 
requirements, and the administering of the relief 
activities of the Army in all areas where the 
United States was to participate in military 
operations. 

With so many different organizations dealing 
with relief problems for the same areas and with 
no definite understanding among them as to the 
specific responsibilities of each, a general state 
of confusion naturally developed. For this rea- 
son, the Department of State was directed to 
establish the Office of Foreign Economic Coordina- 
tion under the direction of Assistant Secretary 
Dean Acheson. This Office was to provide a forum 
where jurisdictional questions among the various 
agencies could be heard and general agreements 
could be reached concerning the operations of this 
Government’s relief activities. Up until this time, 
little attention had been given to the problem of 
coordinating the Anglo-American view of relief 
operations. Obviously, this coordination was 
necessary if we expected the United Kingdom to 
bear a part of the material and financial burden. 
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The idea of an international relief organization 
had been quite generally discussed, but the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom recognized that they would have to bear 
the major portion of the cost. 

The very nature of our military relations with 
the United Kingdom made it simple to establish 
a combined mechanism for handling military re- 
lief problems. The Combined Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee was therefore organized under the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff for the purpose of dealing 
with the civilian-supply problems which directly 
affected military operations. Thus civilian-sup- 
ply problems in Italy became a proper subject for 
the Combined Civil Affairs Committee. No one 
knew just how, when, or where military respon- 
sibility would cease and civilian responsibility 
would begin. 

These are a few of the problems which Mr. 
Acheson’s coordinating committee had to face. All 
the civilian agencies directly concerned with relief 
activities were represented on the Committee. 
General Hilldring was the War Department’s rep- 
resentative. The early sessions of the Committee 
served to outline prominently the disorganized 
state of this Government’s relief efforts and to 
establish the necessity for the combined planning 
of the United States and United Kingdom civilian 
organization and for the direct coordination of 
those plans with the military relief programs. 

The Committee could not possibly relate the 
civilian agencies’ responsibilities to definite time 
periods, because when a so-called military period 
would start or end was not known; nor could the 
Committee determine which civilian agency would 
assume operational responsibilities when the 
period of military responsibility had ended. 

Negotiation necessary to the establishment of 
an international relief organization had been quite 
successful. On November 9, 1943, forty-four na- 
tions signed the agreement to participate in an 
international relief effort. 

Representatives of these forty-four nations at- 
tended the first conference of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in At- 
lantic City from November 9 through December 3, 
1943. Governor Lehman, the Director of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, was unani- 
mously elected as the Director General of this new 
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international organization, and Mr. Acheson 
became the United States member of the council. 

It was generally understood that the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
would absorb the personnel of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 

The President, in the meantime, had issued an 
Executive order for the amalgamation of the Lend- 
Lease Administration, the Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Coordination, the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and the United States Commercial 
Corporation into one agency: the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. This amalgamation elimi- 
nated most of the difficulty of determining which 
civilian agency would be responsible for relief ac- 
tivities; but it did not establish the relative re- 
sponsibilities of the military, the United States 
civilian agencies, and the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The United 
States Army was the only agency of this Govern- 
ment directly involved in current civilian-supply 
problems in Italy. The military leaders were not 
eager to continue handling the relief problems in 
the liberated areas, but no other agency existed, at 
that particular time, to which they could transfer 
this responsibility. 

On November 10 the President addressed a letter 
to Secretary of War Stimson directing the War 
Department to assume the responsibility for ship- 
ping and distributing relief supplies to the civilian 
populations of liberated areas until such time as 
the civilian agencies would be in a position to take 
over the longer-range program of relief. 

With the placing of this new responsibility upon 
the War Department and with the establishment of 
UNRRA, plus the organization of FEA, the char- 
acter of the work to be done within the Depart- 
ment of State concerning relief operations was 
materially changed. <A residual part of the Office 
of Foreign Economic Coordination was, therefore, 
retained in the Department of State as the Office 
of the Special Adviser on Liberated Areas, and 
early in November 1943 several area and func- 
tional advisers to Assistant Secretary Dean Ache- 
son were appointed to carry out the work neces- 
sary in the liberated-areas activities. 

One of these positions was designated for an 
Adviser on Supplies for Liberated Areas, whose 
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duty was to advise the FEA and the War Depart- 
ment on foreign-policy questions in supplying the 
liberated areas. The course of events required 
what in effect was coordination by the Department 
of State between the United States agencies, 
UNRRA, and the governments-in-exile. 

In spite of the fact that the War Department 
had had no previous direct responsibility for for- 
mulating plans and for preparing the programs 
of civilian supplies for liberated areas, it was ob- 
viously a military necessity in the immediate zone 
of operations and therefore essential to prepare 
such plans as promptly as possible. Procurement 
of supplies had to be coordinated under one general 
plan. Furthermore, the progress of the war in 
Europe made it quite obvious that this Govern- 
ment would be caught again in the position of “too 
little and too late” unless quick results could be 
obtained in the field of actual procurement of nec- 
essary relief supplies. 

On November 17, 1943 General Hilldring called 
a meeting of what he designated as an Ad Hoc 
Economic Committee to discuss the activation of 
the President’s directive to the War Department 
concerning its civilian-supply activities. Since 
most of the members of the Division of Economic 
Affairs of the Department of State and the offi- 
cials of the Liberated Areas Division of FEA were 
attending the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic 
City, the Adviser on Supplies of the Department 
of State attended the meeting, representing both 
the Liberated Areas of the Department and the 
Liberated Areas of FEA. 

At that meeting the Committee drew up plans 
whereby a working relationship between FEA, the 
Department of State, and the War Department 
would be immediately established for the purpose 
of preparing a program of supplies for liberated 
areas. 

A Supply Subcommittee which had been estab- 
lished under the jurisdiction of the old OFEC had 
made very little progress toward accomplishing 
a combined United States - United Kingdom pro- 
gram for the countries of Europe. This Commit- 
tee, consisting of representation from the British 
Embassy Staff, the Department of State, FEA, 
and the International Division of the War Depart- 
ment, attempted a reconciliation of the Young- 
Sinclair figures with those which OFRRO had 
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produced. It failed to accomplish this purpose, 
mainly because of the lack of a coordinated Ameri- 
can view. The Committee had, however, succeeded 
in performing the very useful function of an oper- 
ating facility for clearance of current requests from 
the Allied military leaders in Italy for many types 
of items which the supply authorities of either 
the United States or United Kingdom military 
organizations had failed to procure. 

Up until that time the War Department had 
taken the position that it could supply only those 
items for civilian relief which were already in- 
cluded in its regular Army supply program. Con- 
sequently, it called upon the Lend-Lease Division 
of FEA to procure such things as clothing and 
textiles, agricultural implements, seeds, pesticides, 
and fertilizers. 

The handling of civilian affairs in Italy and of 
the requisitions from Generai Eisenhower had long 
since pointed out the necessity of supplying items 
that would assist the liberated people to produce 
food, clothing, and other supplies essential to the 
relief within the area liberated. Actual impor- 
tation of civilian supplies into the liberated areas 
of Sicily and Italy was increasing at such a rapid 
rate that if continued it would have been necessary 
to import, within a very few months, all of the 
consumer goods necessary to civilian existence. 
The civilian-affairs officials of the Allied armies 
backed by the Allied commander began calling 
frantically for the importation of agricultural- 
production goods, particularly seeds, fertilizers, 
and many types of repair equipment, so that both 
the agricultural and industrial facilities could be 
put to work producing indigenous supplies. 

Fortunately, the old Liberated Areas Division 
of Lend-Lease and the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation personnel had continued to pro- 
cure and stockpile several basic items which they 
were quite certain would be necessary in relief 
operations. Up to that time, many people had 
roundly criticized, both publicly and privately, 
those activities. 

Only through these stockpiles was the United 
States Army able to meet several emergency situa- 
tions, to avert chaotic conditions developing 
among the civilian populations, and to make emer- 
gency shipments of clothing during the winter 
months for approximately 400,000 men, women, 
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and children in Italy. It was able to deliver, also, 
several thousand tons of fertilizers, seed potatoes, 
pesticides, coal-mine repair equipment, and many 
other essential items that could not have been ob- 
tained had the stockpiles not been developed. 

These experiences were of inestimable value in 
re-orlenting the general approach to the problems 
of civilian relief and supply. 

On December 21, 1943 General Hilldring, Chief 
of the Civil Affairs Division of the General Staff, 
formed a working party of representatives of the 
Department of State, FEA, and the International 
Division of the Army to produce a program of 
supplies for all the areas of Europe to be liberated. 
The program had to be of such a character that it 
would receive the consolidated support of all 
American agencies. 

Since the military period of operations in Euro- 
pean areas could not be determined and since it 
was not known when the invasion would start, the 
working party agreed that a program should be 
produced which would be so modest in character 
that immediate procurement could be undertaken. 

For this reason, the first six months were desig- 
nated, merely for the convenience of planning, as 
the “military period”. However, in some areas 
the military authorities would have to maintain 
control of civilian-supply activities for much 
longer than six months, whereas in other areas 
military contro] might not be necessary for longer 
than one, two, or three months. 

The working parties were directed to produce a 
complete program within seven days’ time. They 
operated day and night, drawing together factual 
data from the studies made by the Leith-Ross 
committee, Young-Sinclair working parties, the 
OFRRO organization, and the technical staffs of 
the War Department. They produced two sets of 
figures, designated as “Plan A” and “Plan B”. 

Plan A was based upon the assumption of a com- 
plete collapse of the Axis in Europe by February 
1, 1944 and no scorching in the areas liberated. 
Plan B was developed on the assumption of col- 
lapse during the early months of the year but with 
considerable amount of scorching in the areas 
liberated. A variation of these plans, assuming 
collapse during the fall season of the year, was 
developed to determine the essential differences in 
the requirements of a particular area for the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 
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About January 1, 1944, the supply officials of 
the United States Army presented Plan A to the 
British Army Staff for concurrence, through the 
Supply Subcommittee of the Combined Civil Af- 
fairs Committee. The British referred the figures 
to the War Office in London, and several discus- 
sions between the British Military, United States 
Military, the Department of State, and FEA 
representatives ensued, before the CCAC gave the 
program official approval on February 17, 1944. 

Plan A in its original form included supplies 
of food, medical and sanitary supplies, soap, 
petroleum, coal, clothing, textiles, shoes, and agri- 
cultural-production goods for all the countries of 
Europe except Germany and Austria. The plan 
included only a small quantity of supplies for the 
relief of a portion of Allied prisoners of war and 
alien forced-labor battalions within Germany and 
Austria. It provided no goods for the relief of 
German nationals, pending determination of policy 
on the treatment of Germany after surrender. 

The food program in Plan A was based upon 
tonnages necessary to supplement the indigenous 
supplies. In a country where a part of the popula- 
tion is receiving on the present ration only 1,500 
calories per day per person, Plan A provides suffi- 
cient food to supply an additional 500 calories a day 
for each person. At best, these tonnages will prob- 
ably supply only enough food to bring the per- 
capita intake of persons now receiving less than 
2,000 calories a day up to that level, which, accord- 
ing to nutritionists, is the minimum for bare sub- 
sistence. The average daily consumption of food 
by the people in the United States is about 3,400 
calories. Tonnages of food in Plan A would pro- 
vide only 7 percent of the calories consumed in the 
same areas in a corresponding pre-war period. 

By volume, Plan A calls for the importation of 
about 3,300,000 metric tons of food to the liberated 
areas of Europe during the first 6-month period. 
To the average individual that may appear to be a 
staggering figure, and the figures as such should 
be cautiously used. The common belief of the 
American people is that the United States will have 
to be the “bread basket” for all the suffering popu- 
lations of the world for a period of time after the 
war is won. For this reason, the average person 
would automatically assume that a major portion 
of the 3,300,000 tons of food would have to come 
from the United States. 
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The facts are quite contrary to the general im- 
pression. Of the total amount of food required in 
Plan A, supply authorities estimate that only about 
16 percent to 20 percent by volume will have to be 
furnished from the United States. This estimate 
can be easily understood upon proper analysis of 
the content of the food program. Of the 3,300,000 
tons of food required, wheat alone makes up a 
total of 2,500,000 tons. The United States is not 
a major source for exportable surpluses of wheat. 
Approximately 95 percent of the wheat will have 
to come from sources outside the United States, 
such as Canada, Australia, India, and Argentina. 
By volume, the United States will probably be the 
source of supply for less than 15 percent of the 
total requirements. That volume, however, will 
represent approximately 55 percent to 60 percent 
of the dollar value of the total program, since the 
items which the United States must furnish in 
quantity, such as medical supplies, clothing, tex- 
tiles, shoes, and agricultural equipment, have a 
much higher unit cost than do foodstuffs and coal. 

The officials of the Army Service Forces of the 
United States Army have constantly maintained 
the position that they should procure only those 
items common to their regular Army Supply Pro- 
gram. They, therefore, requested the officials of 
the FEA to assume the responsibility for the pro- 
curement of the clothing, textiles, shoes, and agri- 
cultural-production goods included in Plan A. 
Since some sort of machinery, under this arrange- 
ment, was necessary to coordinate the views of 
FEA, the Department of State, and the Army on 
problems of supply, the United States Procure- 
ment Committee was established on about Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. Its members consisted of the Chief 
of the International Division, United States 
Army; Procurement Officer, Liberated Areas 
Branch, FEA; and the Adviser on Supplies, De- 
partment of State. The chief purpose of this 
Committee was to iron out the operational difficul- 
ties encountered in attempting to place the United 
States portion of Plan A into actual procurement ; 
and in order to carry out its responsibilities, the 
Committee secured the cooperation of the various 
governmental agencies which had a direct inter- 
est in the supply problems. The Committee estab- 
lished, as a result, the practice of providing a 
forum where such agencies as the War Shipping 
Administration, the Treasury, WPB, and the 
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technical-service branches of the Army could ex- 
press their views concerning the supply problems 
presented. 

Even after Plan A was produced in its original 
form, a tremendous amount of work was necessary 
before the program could be submitted to allocat- 
ing authorities for recommendations concerning 
sources of supply. The technical staffs of FEA 
and the service branches of the Army presented, 
through the facilities of the United States Pro- 
curement Committee, detailed specifications of all 
the requirements. 

If the United States Procurement Committee 
could have submitted all of the program to one 
committee or to one industry division of the War 
Production Board, the United States allocating 
authority for supplies other than food, the mat- 
ter of securing advice from the supply authorities 
would have been reasonably easy. But the proc- 
ess was not so simple as that. 

It was necessary to submit the food and soap 
requirements of the program to the War Food 
Administration. However, several different divi- 
sions of WPB handle the allocation of other com- 
modities in the program, such as medical and sani- 
tary supplies, which consist of some 7,000 items. 
That part of the program as well as many other 
parts had to be broken down so that it could be 
presented to the proper authorities. Coal is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator; petroleum allocations are handled by the 
Army and Navy Petroleum Board; textiles, cloth- 
ing, and shoes come under the authority of the 
Textile Industry Division of WPB; and agricul- 
tural-machinery part of the agricultural program 
comes under the jurisdiction of another industry 
division of WPB; and the fertilizer and part of 
the agricultural program come under the juris- 
diction of both the War Food Administration and 
the WPB. 

One should readily understand, therefore, that 
the presentation of the program (Plan A) to allo- 
cating authorities was a major operation. 

Many meetings were held, both at high and low 
levels, concerning the apparent lack of progress 
in the implementation of Plan A. 

In the meantime, however, the United States 
Army had decided that it had no direct respon- 
sibility for programming supplies for the countries 
of Eastern Europe and therefore did not feel 
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justified in requesting allocating authorities to 
indicate sources of supply for the part of Plan A 
designated for that area. Several conferences 
were held among the officials of FEA, the De- 
partment of State, and the War Department con- 
cerning this problem. Subsequently, an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the War Departinent 
would be responsible for the programming and 
procuring of the supplies to come from the United 
States destined for Western Europe, Germany, 
Austria, and that part of Italy yet to be liberated. 
Supplies for the Balkans, Southern Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia would be handled as a direct Lend- 
Lease operation, but FEA would transfer the sup- 
plies so procured to the United States Army for 
transportation to the ultimate destination. It was 
assumed that in the part of Eastern Europe which 
is to be the scene of Russian military operations, 
the primary responsibility for civilian supplies 
during the military period would be the direct 
concern of the Soviet forces, and any assistance 
required from the United States would be given 
through the mechanics of the Soviet Lend-Lease 
Protocol. 

In accordance with these agreements, the De- 
partment of State, FEA, and the War Department 
prepared a combined statement which they pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and from which they 
drew up the budgets for the fiscal year 1945. 

When the American allocating authorities had 
made their recommendations concerning the source 
of supply, they presented those recommendations 
to the Combined Boards for official Anglo-Ameri- 
can opinions. 

Upon receipt of a source-of-supply recommen- 
dation from the Combined Boards, the combined 
United States - United Kingdom military author- 
ities had to determine procurement responsibility 
as between these respective countries. That is the 
point which has now been reached. 

From the procedural difficulties outlined above, 
it is surprising that any supplies have been pro- 
cured. Actually, however, when the final agree- 
ment is reached in a few days as to procurement 
responsibility on the total requirements of Plan A, 
enough supplies will already have been procured 
in stockpile to cover at least 50 percent of the pro- 
gram. Because of the previous procurement activ- 


ities on the old OFRRO programs, the FEA will 
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have sufficient quantities of clothing, shoes, tex- 
tiles, and agricultural equipment to meet a large 
percentage of the United States share. Sizeable 
quantities of medical and sanitary supplies, soap 
and food can be drawn from the Army stockpiles. 
At the same time, procurement has been proceed- 
ing in the United Kingdom to the extent that that 
nation will be able to provide its share of Plan A 
for a 90-day period from existing stockpiles. Ad- 
ditional procurement will be necessary, of course, 
but the actual ability to meet urgent demands is 
far greater than is generally realized. 

In the United States procurement has also pro- 
gressed enough to be in a position to negotiate cost 
responsibility with the United Kingdom. This 
negotiation is now under way. 

Of course, Plan A is not a complete program of 
relief for the Liberated Areas of Europe, nor is it 
a fixed program for the military period. It covers 
only a six-month period, and it is expected that 
the revision processes will be continuous and will 
be based on actual reports from the field. 

The completion of this first effort, however, has 
provided a basic program against which procure- 
ment has proceeded, and the process of its de- 
velopment has established the machinery through 
which revisions and additional programs can be 
greatly facilitated. 

Some progress has been made toward establish- 
ing a direct coordination between the program 
for the military period with the programs being 
developed by UNRRA for subsequent periods. It 
is anticipated, however, that UNRRA will operate 
only in those areas where the indigenous Allied 
governments are not capable of handling their 
own post-military relief activities. Some of these 
governments may be able to pay for the supplies 
distributed during the military period. The re- 
cipients themselves will pay for much of the food 
and equipment, which is more correctly described 
as civilian supply than as relief. 

The total burden upon the United States for 
relief supplies to Liberated Areas cannot, at this 
time, be determined. If, however, this discussion 
of Plan A clears up some of the misconceptions 
concerning the extent and the scope of this Gov- 
ernment’s plans for providing civilian supplies to 
the liberated populations of the world, it will 
have accomplished a useful purpose. 
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EXTENSION OF THE LEND-LEASE ACT? 


[Released to the press by the White House May 17] 


On May 17, 1944, the President approved H.R. 
4254, the extension of the Lend-Lease Act, and 
issued the following statement : 


“Once again, by overwhelming majorities, the 
elected representatives of the American people in 
the Congress have affirmed that lend-lease is a 
powerful weapon working for the United States 
and the other United Nations against our common 
enemies. For the third time, I am affixing my ap- 
proval to a Lend-Lease Act. 

“When, on March 11, 1941, the Lend-Lease Act 
first became law, Britain stood virtually alone be- 
fore the tide of Axis aggression which had swept 
across western Europe. Everywhere the peace- 
loving peoples of the world were facing disaster. 
But the passage of the Lend-Lease Act gave firm 
assurance to those resisting the aggressors that 
the overpowering material resources of the United 
States were on their side. 

“After we were attacked on December 7, 1941, 
lend-lease became an essential part of our own war 
effort. 

“The promise of ever-increasing help which the 
United States held forth to those who defied the 
Axis has been fulfilled. In April 1941, the first full 
month of the lend-lease program, we furnished aid 
valued at 28 million dollars. In the month of 
March 1944, the lend-lease aid supplied amounted 
to $1,629,554,000—almost as much as the aid ren- 
dered during the entire first year of lend-lease 
operations. From the beginning of the lend-lease 
program in March 1941 to April 1, 1944, our aid 
totaled $24,224,806,000. 

“Through lend-lease and reverse lend-lease, the 
material resources and supplies of the United Na- 


Under the act approved Mar. 11, 1941, as amended, 
known as “the Lend-Lease Act”, agreements have been 
entered into with the following countries: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Fighting France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Liberia, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru, Poland, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

? BULLETIN of May 6, 1944, p. 413. 
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tions have been pooled for their most effective use 
against our common enemies. 

“The combined forces and the combined re- 
sources of the United Nations are striking with 
their united strength from all directions against 
the heart of Nazi Germany. Our fighting men are 
joined with British, Soviet, French, Dutch, Polish, 
Czech, Yugoslavian, and the fighting men of the 
other United Nations. In the Far East and in the 
Pacific, combined United Nations fighting forces 
are also striking with increasing power against 
the Japanese. 

“This unity of strength, both in men and in re- 
sources, among the free peoples of the world will 
bring complete and final victory. That victory will 
come sooner, and will cost less in lives and mate- 
rials because we have pooled our manpower and 
our material resources, as United Nations, to 
defeat the enemy.” 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS 


[Released to the press May 17] 

The State Department and the War Department 
announced on May 17 that the United States Gov- 
ernment, under a separate and parallel agreement 
with the Government of Germany, is effecting an 
exchange of seriously sick and seriously wounded 
prisoners of war. with Germany at Barcelona, 
Spain, at the same time as the exchange of sick and 
wounded which is to occur between the British 
Commonwealth Governments and Germany. By 
arrangement among the respective Governments, 
the motorship Gripsholm is being used for the 
transportation of the German repatriates in Allied 
custody to Barcelona and for the return of the 
Allied repatriates received at Barcelona. The ex- 
change began on May 17 and should be completed 
within two or three days. This was the mission on 
which the Gripsholm sailed May 2 from New York, 
as announced at that time by the State and War 
Departments.? Until the exchange is actually 
completed at Barcelona the United States will not 
be in a position to announce definitively the num- 
bers and identities of the American sick and 
wounded who are being returned to the United 
States. Arrangements have been made for this in- 
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formation to be telegraphed promptly upon com- 
pletion of the exchange operation at Barcelona, at 
which time next-of-kin of the American personnel 
being repatriated will be notified by telegram, and 
the details will be made available to the press. 

The Gripsholm will return to the United States 
via a North African port and a port in the United 
Kingdom and is expected to reach New York about 
June 10. The vessel is making the voyage under 
safe-conduct. 


CIVIL-AFFAIRS AGREEMENTS WITH BEL- 
GIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, AND NOR- 
WAY 


[Released to the press May 16] 


Agreements in identical terms were concluded 
on May 16 by the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom with the Governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands and by the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. with the Government of Norway. These 
agreements concern arrangements to be made for 
civil administration and jurisdiction in the Bel- 
gian, Netherlands, and Norwegian territories when 
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they are liberated by the Allied forces The Soviet 


Government has been consulted concerning the ar- 
rangements with Belgium and the Netherlands and 
has expressed its agreement. 

These agreements are intended to be essentially 
temporary and practical in character. They are 
designed to facilitate the task of Allied com- 
manders and to further the common purpose of the 
Governments concerned, namely, the speedy expul- 
sion of the Germans from Allied territory and 
final victory of the Allies over Germany. 

The agreements recognize that the Allied Su- 
preme Commander must enjoy de facto during the 
first or military phase of the liberation of the 
Netherlands such measure of supreme responsi- 
bility and authority over civil administration as 
may be required by the military situation. It is 
laid down that, as soon as the military situation 
permits, the Netherlands Government shall resume 
their full constitutional responsibility for civil ad- 
ministration on the understanding that such special 
facilities as the Allied forces may continue to re- 
quire on Netherlands territory will be made avail- 
able for the prosecution of the war to its final 
conclusion. 














General 














NATIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE WEEK 
Statement by the Secretary of State ” 


[Released to the press May 19] 

Since National Foreign-Trade Week was ob- 
served last year the war against the aggressors has 
approached its most crucial stage. Ultimate col- 
lapse of the armed forces of our enemies is certain, 
and we can hasten that collapse if we continue to 
maintain, at every moment, our utmost effort in 
complete unity with the other nations associated 
with us in this war. 

The coming victory throws into clearer and 
sharper focus some of the tremendous tasks and 
problems which we shall face at the end of 
hostilities. Without relaxing our war effort in the 
slightest degree, we must give profound thought 


to post-war problems and begin to take steps which 
will help to solve them. We must hold fast to a 
clear vision of the security and well-being for which 
we are fighting and work toward effective means to 
preserve them after they have been won. 
National Foreign-Trade Week is a most appro- 
priate occasion for taking stock of our situation. 
Employment on the home-front is at an all-time 


7In the case of the agreements with Belgium and the 
Netherlands, the press releases contain the following varia- 
tion: “liberated by the Allied Expeditionary Force under 
the Supreme Allied Commander”. 

* Made in connection with the observance of National 
Foreign-Trade Week, May 21-27, 1944. 
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high. Many millions now employed in making 
the things with which war is waged will need good 
jobs after the war making peacetime products, as 
will many millions now serving in our armed 
forces. Private enterprise will, I believe, meet 
this challenge with courage and resourcefulness. 
I believe, also, that the great majority of American 
businessmen will recognize the need, as well as the 
unique opportunity, for utilizing our enormous ca- 
pacity in the production of the kinds of peace- 
time goods best suited to our material and human 
resources; for choosing those lines of production 
that can stand on their own feet without heavy 
tariff protection or subsidies. 

Only as people everywhere have opportunity to 
produce those things and perform those tasks for 
which they are best fitted and to exchange those 
products for the products of other people at home 
or abroad, will the world have the maximum sup- 
plies of things to be enjoyed. This can be achieved 
only as we cooperate with other like-minded na- 
tions, as we are cooperating now in war, to pro- 
vide a basis for expanding trade and commerce 
among nations on a sound and equitable basis. 

The shift from wartime to peacetime commerce 
will undoubtedly entail some rather difficult ad- 
justments both in our domestic economy and in our 
economic relations with other countries. Those 
adjustments must not involve such blunders as oc- 
curred after World War I when we, as well as other 
nations, adopted commercial policies and took eco- 
nomic measures that disregarded and injured the 
citizens of other countries. Neither this country 
nor the world could stand a repetition of the bitter 
resentment among nations, the retaliatory actions, 
and the economic chaos and depression which fi- 
nally helped to plunge us into this war. 

After this war, international economic rela- 
tions must be developed through cooperative meas- 
ures. There must be international arrangement 
for currency stability as an aid to commerce and 
the settlement of international financial transac- 
tions. Through international investment, capital 
must be made available for the sound develop- 
ment of latent natural resources and productive 
capacity in relatively undeveloped areas. Above 
all, provision must be made for reduction or re- 
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moval of unreasonable trade barriers and for the 
abandonment of trade discriminations in all forms, 

Such an international system of trade and finan- 
cial relations, embodying sound economic stand- 
ards and the principles of justice, must be cre- 
ated and made effective in order to support any in- 
ternational organization that may be set up to keep 
and enforce the peace. Otherwise, the structure 
of international security would be threatened with 
collapse as a result of economic disorder and 
conflict. 

Leadership toward a new system of international 
relationships in trade and other economic affairs 
will devolve very largely upon the United States 
because of our great economic strength. We 
should assume this leadership, and the respon- 
sibility that goes with it, primarily for reasons of 
pure national self-interest. We ourselves cannot 
live in prosperity and security in our own country 
while people in other countries are suffering want 
and being driven to despair by economic hard- 
ship. If we are to have jobs for all our workers 
and markets for all our goods people in other 
countries must likewise have opportunity to pro- 
duce to their maximum capacity and to pay us, 
with the fruits of their efforts, for the things we 
want to sell them. 

The Government of the United States and other 
United Nations Governments are endeavoring to 
make as rapid progress as possible toward the 
objectives set forth in the the Atlantic Charter, 
and the mutual-aid agreements, and the Moscow 
and Tehran Declarations. In carrying out this 
great task they need and must have the support 
of the people whose interests they serve. 

In this matter foreign traders have a special 
responsibility extending far beyond the mere safe- 
guarding and enhancement of their own business 
interests. They have a special knowledge of for- 
eign trade and its place as a necessary support 
of international prosperity and world security. 
They can contribute much to the establishment 
of a sound system of trade relations among na- 
tions by sharing their knowledge and understand- 
ing with other citizens and groups. Observance 
of National Foreign-Trade Week is one means of 
carrying out this responsibility. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


Remarks by President Roosevelt * 


[Released to the press by the White House May 17] 


Miss Perkins, Mr. Goopricu, Mr. PHean, Det- 
EGATES TO THE CONFERENCE: It is a great pleasure 
to have you with us here in the White House 
again. As I pointed out to you when we last 
met—two and a half years ago—taking part in 
a conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation is not a new experience for me. I take 
pride in the fact that I was permitted to play a 
part in the first conference of the Organization 
that was held here in Washington in 1919. 

Those were indeed trying days when last we 
met in 1941. The fate of the free peoples of the 
entire world hung in the balance. Yet with the 
courage and foresight that have always character- 
ized the International Labor Organization, you 
as representatives of governments, workers, and 
employers had the boldness to come together from 
all parts of the world to formulate plans for re- 
construction. 

You have been meeting in Philadelphia where, 
one hundred sixty-eight years ago, the Fathers of 
this Republic affirmed certain truths to be self- 
evident. They declared that among other things 
all men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among them Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness. In these words are 
expressed the abiding purpose of all peoples im- 
bued with the ideals of freedom and democracy. 

The Declaration which you have formulated in 
Philadelphia may well acquire a similar signifi- 
cance. In it you have reaffirmed principles which 
are the essential bulwarks of any permanent peace. 
With the expanding use of machinery and the 
revolution in transportation, it is well that the 
world should recognize the fundamental principle 
of your Declaration: “Poverty anywhere consti- 
tutes a danger to prosperity everywhere.” This 
principle is a guide to all of our international 
economic deliberations. 


You have affirmed the right of all human beings 
to material well-being and spiritual development 
under conditions of freedom and dignity and under 
conditions of economic security and opportunity. 
The attainment of those conditions must consti- 
tute a central aim of national and international 
policy. Indeed, the worthiness and success of in- 
ternational policies will be measured in the future 
by the extent to which they promote the achieve- 
ment of this end. 

Your Declaration sums up the aspirations of 
an epoch which has known two world wars. I con- 
fidently believe that future generations will look 
back upon it as a landmark in world thinking. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of indorsing 
its specific terms on behalf of the United States. 
I trust, also, that within a short time its specific 
terms will be whole-heartedly indorsed by all of 
the United Nations. 

As I look over the report of your work, I see 
that you have, for the first time in history, set out 
in a form which could be adopted as a treaty by 
the nations a particular series of social objectives. 
I note that among other things they include full 
employment, wages and working conditions calcu- 
lated to insure a just share of the fruits of progress 
to all, the extension of social security, the recogni- 
tion of the right of collective bargaining, provi- 
sion for child welfare, and the assurance of ade- 
quate educational and vocational opportunities. 
It will be your responsibility to promote these ob- 
jectives through your own organization and 
through such international agencies as may be 
created. 

With great wisdom you have realized that these 
social objectives cannot be attained and supported 
without a high level of useful economic activity. 


* Delivered at the White House on May 17, 1944 before 
the delegates to the Conference of the International Labor 
Organization. 
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You have recommended a series of economic poli- 
cies.and undertakings designed to bring about a 
material economy which will make it possible to 
maintain them. 

You have also wisely provided for the further 
development and reorganization of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization itself so that it may 
be broadened and strengthened for carrying out 
these social objectives, and at the same time inte- 
grated on a cooperative basis with whatever new 
international agency or agencies are created by 
the United Nations. This forms an admirable 
pattern for formulating certain aspects of the 
peace. I want to assure you that this Government 
will do everything in its power to see that the 
provisions for the attainment of these social and 
labor objectives shall be included. 
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The people of the occupied countries are in deep 
suffering. Their representatives have agreed upon 
the social objectives and economic policies you have 
set forth. I trust that this marks the beginning 
of a new and better day, a period of hope for 
material comfort, for security, and for spiritual 
and personal development, for all those groups 
now suffering so sorely under the heel of the op- 
pressor. The United Nations will be determined 
that all the oppressed of the earth shall be included 
in these social objectives. 

I want to offer my congratulations to those of 
you who have participated in this Conference. 
You have my gratitude for the program of mutual 
helpfulness which you have laid out—a program 
which, I am sure, will inspire all of those in our 
generation who want to build and maintain a just 
peace. 


PROPOSED DECLARATION CONCERNING THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION * 


The text of the proposed Declaration concerning 
the aims and purposes of the International Labor 
Organization submitted by the Special Drafting 
Committee follows: 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, meeting in its Twenty-sixth 
Session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, this day 
of May in the year nineteen hundred and forty- 
four, the present Declaration of the aims and pur- 
poses of the International Labour Organisation 
and of the principles which should inspire the 
policy of its Members. 

I 

The Conference reaffirms the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the Organisation is based and, in 
particular, that: 

(a) labour is not a commodity ; 

(5) freedom of expression and of association 
are essential to sustained progress ; 

(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere ; 

(d) the war against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting vigour within each nation, and 
by continuous and concerted international effort in 
which the representatives of workers and employ- 


ers, enjoying equal status with those of Govern- 
ments, join with them in free discussion and demo- 
cratic decision with a view to the promotion of the 
common welfare. 


II 


Believing that experience has fully demonstrated 
the truth of the statement in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organi- 
sation that lasting peace can be established only 
if it is based on social justice, the Conference 
affirms that: 

(a) all human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity, of economic secu- 
rity and equal opportunity ; 

(6) the attainment of the conditions in which 
this shall be possible must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy; 

(¢) all national and international policies and 
measures, in particular those of an economic and 
financial character, should be judged in this light 


* International Labour Conference (twenty-sixth session, 
Philadelphia), Provisional Record, No. 16 [XXVI-1944]. 
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and accepted only in so far as they may be held to 
promote and not to hinder the achievement of this 
fundamental objective ; 

(7) it is a responsibility of the International 
Labour Organisation to examine and consider all 
international economic and financial policies and 
measures in the light of this fundamental objec- 
tive; 

(e) in discharging the tasks entrusted to it the 
International Labour Organisation, having con- 
sidered all relevant economic and financial factors, 
may include in its decisions and recommendations 
any provisions which it considers appropriate. 


III 


The Conference recognises the solemn obligation 
of the International Labour Organisation to fur- 
ther among the nations of the world programmes 
which will achieve: 

(a2) full employment and the raising of stand- 
ards of living; 

(5) the employment of workers in the occupa- 
tions in which they can have the satisfaction of 
giving the fullest measure of their skill and at- 
tuinments and make their greatest contribution 
to the common well-being; 

(c) the provision, as a means to the attainment 
of this end and under adequate guarantees for all 
concerned, of facilities for training and the trans- 
fer of labour, including migration for employ- 
ment and settlement; 

(7) policies in regard to wages and earnings, 
hours and other conditions of work calculated to 
ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, 
ind a minimum living wage to all employed and 
inneed of such protection; 

(e) the effective recognition of the right of col- 
lective bargaining, the co-operation of manage- 
ment and labour in the continuous improvement 
of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of 
workers and employers in the preparation and 
‘pplication of social and economic measures; 

(f) the extension of social security measures to 
provide a basic income to all in need of such pro- 
tection and comprehensive medical care; 

(7) adequate protection for the life and health 
of workers in all occupations; 
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(h) provision for child welfare and maternity 
protection ; 

(7) the provision of adequate nutrition, housing 
and facilities for recreation and culture; 

(j) the assurance of equality of educational and 
vocational opportunity. 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilisation 
of the world’s productive resources necessary for 
the achievement of the objectives set forth in this 
Declaration can be secured by effective interna- 
tional and national action, including measures to 
expand production and consumption, to avoid 
severe economic fluctuations, to promote the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the less de- 
veloped regions of the world, to assure greater 
stability in world prices of primary products, and 
to promote a high and steady volume of interna- 
tional trade, the Conference pledges the full co- 
operation of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion with such international bodies as may be 
entrusted with a share of the responsibility for 
this great task and for the promotion of the health, 
education and well-being of all peoples. 


V 


The Conference affirms that the principles set 
forth in this Declaration are fully applicable to all 
peoples everywhere and that, while the manner of 
their application must be determined with due 
regard to the stage of social and economic de- 
velopment reached by each people, their progres- 
sive application to peoples who are still dependent, 
as well as to those who have already achieved self- 
government, is a matter of concern to the whole 
civilised world. 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 


The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has 
issued Economic Report, No. 5, dated May 20, 
1944, in which are included brief summaries of the 
texts of the recommendations adopted by the Con- 
ference of Commissions of Inter-American Devel- 
opment in New York on May 18, 1944. Recom- 
mendations concerning international trade are 
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included in the report under the following 


headings: 


Insurance 

Statistics 

Reduction of Trade Barriers 

Trade Preferences and Discriminations 

Customs Unions 

Subsidies 

Private Agreements Which Restrict Interna- 
tional Trade 

State Trading 

Government Purchase Contracts 

International Agreements To Facilitate Dis- 
tribution of Production Surpluses 

Trade in Mineral Products 
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Production, Distribution, and Consumption 
of Foodstuffs 

International Trade in Relation to Social 
Legislation 


The following recommendations deal with trans. 
portation : 

Transportation Facilities and Services 

Overland Transportation 

Merchant Marines 

Air Transportation 

Rates: Maintenance of Inter-American Ship- 
ping, Maritime, and Air Transportation— 
Freight Rates, and Transportation Rates 

Communication Facilities 

Tourist Travel 


A PATTERN OF NATIONAL UNITY 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle ' 


[Released to the press May 20] 


Lables AND GENTLEMEN: Following your annual 
custom, you, as social workers, are here assembled 
to consider your common problems. You have 
devoted your lives and professional efforts par- 
ticularly to persons and groups of Jewish origin. 
This in no sense separates or segregates you from 
the gallant groups of social workers throughout 
America who are meeting and attacking problems 
of human misery wherever and whenever they are 


found. Jewish social-welfare work is not a thing 
apart. It is a great element in a great American 
effort. 


Nevertheless, you rightly do have an especial 
interest in Jewish problems, which form a part 
of the great complicated country which is America. 
I hope that never will Jewish problems be con- 
sidered apart from American problems and that 
the element of segregation will never creep into 
our national thinking. Your social work is a par- 
ticular and splendid demonstration of the unified 
American approach. In earlier days I had the 
rare privilege of working at the Henry Street Set- 
tlement under the leadership of a great woman, 
who was also a great Jewess and a great Ameri- 
can, Miss Lillian Wald. Her work has been copied 
and carried on not only in every State of the Union, 
but also in countries on every continent, and the 


world was richer for her tireless devotion. 
Around us in that vicinity were groups specifically 
devoted to the large Jewish immigrant population 
which was then concentrated in Lower New York. 
I can personally testify that in the many emer- 
gencies which concerned Italians, Slovenes, Greeks, 
and, in fact, many races, we turned when necessary 
to these Jewish societies, and never were turned 
away. Reciprocally, I can recall cases in which 
Jewish families found swift help from organiza- 
tions whose particular field of endeavor lay with 
groups of Italians, or Poles, or Negroes. 

This was great, because it was human and be- 
cause it was American. For America is not a 
combination of different racial groups. It is an 
integral whole; and no one who loves America, or 
who understands her ideals, will undertake to fos- 
ter race blocs in thiscountry. To attempt to divide 
the United States into separate groups for pur- 
poses of pressure politics, and particularly for 
purposes of foreign politicians, would be an at- 
tempt to destroy this country. 

Long ago our enemies conceived the idea that 
America could be thus divided, and weakened, and 


* Delivered at the joint annual meeting of the National 


Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, the National Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Center Workers, and the National Cout- 
cil for Jewish Education, Cleveland, Ohio, May 20, 1944. 
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eventually conquered. To this end, in 1937 the 
Hitler government instructed its propaganda 
service to endeavor to create racial divisions in 
this country. The spearhead of this attack was, 
of course, the encouragement of anti-Semitism ; 
but the plan appears to have been to stir up any 
other race antagonisms which could conveniently 
be created and exploited. Happily, that effort 
almost totally failed, because it was resisted by 
the solid common sense of most right-thinking 
Americans, irrespective of their ancestry or the 
countries from which they came. I venture to 
predict that no attempt to split race from race, 
or group from group, will be successful as long 
as American thought remains true to the teach- 
ings of Washington and Jefferson and, beyond all 
others, Lincoln, great saints in the American cal- 
endar of freedom. 

It was partly with that in mind that the Depart- 
ment of State in 1941 issued a release, known as 
Release No. 600, asking that no attempt be made 
to build up blocs based on race or racial origin. 
Where anyone had a case to present, it would best 
be presented to the entire public opinion of the 
United States; and if help was sought, the most 
effective help could best be had from united Amer- 
ican effort. 

In keeping with that spirit, American public 
opinion as a whole has been brought to bear on the 
tragic and terrible problem of Jews on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Since the days of the Baby- 
lonian captivity there has been, perhaps, no deeper 
tragedy in the dramatic passages of Jewish his- 
tory than that of today. I do not dwell on the 
ghastly details of the European terror. We have 
talked to survivors of it, and to eyewitnesses of 
unspeakable things. We have met, too, with 
gleams of light in this black picture; for example, 
the spontaneous action of the Danish people which 
made possible the escape of substantially all of 
the Jews in Denmark when the Nazi hordes began 
to hunt them down. It is impossible not to re- 
member some groups in Hungary who gave shelter 
and safety to refugees in the very heart of Hitler’s 
empire. More than a few, seeking safety, found 
refuge in peasant huts and small villages in Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, and, indeed, in 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1941, p. 519. 
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practically all countries on the European main- 
land. These people risked their own lives to save 
others, strangers though they were. It is true 
that Jews today have cause for sorrow and bitter- 
ness. But I hop~ they will also remember the 
many acts of uni.corded heroism by which some 
have escaped and some, still in enemy territory, 
remain alive. 

It is the declared policy of this country to at- 
tempt to bring war criminals to justice; equally, 
it must be our duty to remember those who, in 
danger themselves, endeavored to reach out a help- 
ing hand. 

It is known to all of you that this Government is 
endeavoring to do what it can to assist and to 
rescue these victims of tyranny and hate. 

When the war is over, we shall have to meet a 
series of problems arising from the mania which 
has thrown its shadow across the world. This war 
was conceived in hatred, and built on hatred, pur- 
posely created and fostered by a savage group of 
evil men. In considerable measure the psychology 
created was essentially a disease; for, as you well 
know, mental and spiritual diseases are today as 
well recognized medically as are physical diseases. 
The hate disease was sown and spread by the Nazis 
for the particular purpose of helping them to make 
their people fight. Yet the problem cannot be 
wholly limited to that group. They were able to 
injure other groups; and the wounds they created 
are mental and psychological as well as physical. 
These will take time to heal. We must be swift to 
recognize the phenomenon and careful in han- 
dling it. 

In terms of political life, I think that for a time 
we shall hear louder and more strident voices as 
extremists endeavor to exploit the troubled and 
unhappy minds of people who have suffered more 
pain than the human spirit can easily bear. We 
shall have to recognize these extremists for what 
they are, and patiently and endlessly continue to 
follow in the paths of good-will. In seeking the 
larger objective of a world of peace-loving nations, 
we shall have to resolve steadily to put aside the 
minor irritations which endlessly beset us; we shall 
have to recognize that progress must be based 
not on exploiting grievances but on arriving at 
solutions. 
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This will not be easy to do. The quieter voices 
are too often unheard. Yet at long last when pas- 
sion is spent the work of reconstruction is even- 
tually done by the people who have had the 
strength and vision to endeavor to seek the truth 
and arrive at solutions with wisdom, justice, and 
charity. 

The United States, in company with her major 
Allies, is committed by the Moscow Declaration to 
the attempt to form a world organization, based on 
the principle of participation by all peace-loving 
nations. Thereby a pathway of hope may be 
opened which, if followed, may offer assurance 
that the peace which follows the war will be a last- 
ing settlement, and not merely an armistice be- 
tween conflicts. It is perhaps appropriate to em- 
phasize one outstanding fact. The international 
arrangements are, to be sure, of crucial importance. 
But they will only be valid if the moral sense and 
public opinion of the nations entering into this 
organization wholly support governments in this 
vast endeavor. It is fairly easy to draw plans and 
to write words. It is far less easy to mobilize and 
maintain the national will to make these arrange- 
ments work. This lesson has been taught us many 
times by history. A plan for an association of na- 
tions was sponsored by the famous French King, 
Henry IV, known as Henry of Navarre; but it was 
too far ahead of his time to gain acceptance. An 
attempt was made after the Napoleonic wars to 
maintain peace through the European concert of 
powers; but the will was lacking, and old rivalries, 
antagonisms, and ambitions proved stronger mo- 
tives than the desire for a continuing peace. The 
attempt made by President Wilson and the coun- 
tries which entered the League of Nations is still 
fresh in our memories. It is difficult not to con- 
clude that any of these plans might have succeeded 
had there been determination by all the peoples 
that these institutions, entered on with hope, 
should succeed; that smaller matters, even those 
important in themselves, must be put aside in 
attaining the larger objective. 

In this sense the entire world must seek to do 
what many of you have been doing here in the 
United States; must endeavor to sow confidence 
where there was suspicion, and to refuse to follow 
demagogues and leaders who seek to exploit na- 
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tional differences, when true leadership calls for 
building up international confidence. 

In our social objectives, we have long since 
learned that disease and distress and unemploy- 
ment anywhere weakens our social fabric every- 
where. - Increasingly, our communities attempt to 
prevent or remedy these conditions as rapidly as 
they appear. We no longer delay preventive ac- 
tion because an epidemic has not reached our town 
or has not yet threatened our family. We no longer 
consider that we are safe as long as plague spots 
breeding crime and poverty and degeneracy are 
left unattended. We must learn that exactly 
the same considerations apply to international life 
and to the cause of peace. For one thing, the dis- 
ease of war will spread far more rapidly in years 
to come than has been true up to now. No longer 
can an American content himself with the belief 
that a war overseas cannot reach him because two 
oceans lie between him and the area of active 
danger. It is far more likely that another war, if 
it comes, will commence with an attack on the 
United States, since no General Staff, remembering 
the experience of the First and Second World 
Wars, will count America out. A statement re- 
cently attributed to General Stulpnagel, the Ger- 
man Military Governor of Paris, bears this out; 
he is quoted as saying that Germany, having failed 
in the present effort, must look forward to a new 
war and that in that war she should begin by 
paralyzing the United States. Long-range air- 
craft and new explosives might well bring this 
sufficiently near to possibility. Instead of having 
a couple of years to think things over, to decide 
what we want to do, and to build up our force while 
others hold a front line, we shall probably be our- 
selves in the front line on a huge scale. If this is 
realized, we shall begin to understand the feelings 
of the European peoples who, if the world cannot 
prevent wars, must live out their entire lives in fear 
of sudden destruction. Planning post-war organi- 
zation is thus not an adventure in starry-eyed 
idealism. It is a matter of deadly practical 
necessity. 

There is thus offered to every American the 
opportunity to join directly in post-war reorgani- 
zation. He can begin with himself. He can study 
out and understand the need for world organization 
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which will give security, and can study out and 
understand why it is of direct importance to him. 
He can make this clear to his friends and to the 
community in which he lives. He can assist in 
making the public opinion, without which no plan 
can be completed. He can go on maintaining that 
public opinion so that, when a world organization 
is constructed, it can work effectively, with the full 
support of the United States. He can refuse to 
become party to minor international controversies 
or to be led into race or national hatred. He can 
support the efforts of men of good-will who seek 
with justice as well as strength to resolve questions 
in friendship and peace, and to defend against the 
rebirth of organized hatreds like that of the Nazi 
doctrine. He can practice this. 

He can do more. He can practice this at home. 
Many of us live in communities composed of several 
races, and of groups of different ancestry. Some 
communities have, in miniature, many of the cur- 
rents of thought which we find in the Old World. 
Not infrequently, the same conflicts which divide 
race from race and nation from nation elsewhere 
crop up in these towns and cities. This is the prob- 
lem of world peace, though it may present itself 
as a local quarrel between a couple of rival groups, 
or a violent controversy between a couple of 
foreign-language newspapers. All of them can 
work actively at the problem of continuing peace 
almost without leaving your front doors. The 
success of world organization depends directly on 
the success of the will to organize peace in the 
smallest community as well as in the family of 
nations, 

Statesmanship is not confined to Prime Minis- 
ters and Government representatives and profes- 
sional diplomats. It even transcends the related 
fields of journalism and science and leadership in 
public opinion. Every man can be, and today he 
must be, a statesman. He has the materials for it; 
he has hour-by-hour information from every part 
of the world relating to every phase of human 
life. International problems are actually brought 
to him not only by news, but by currents of politics 
and thought which endeavor to affect him and the 
men around him. He is no longer isolated from 
the processes of world politics. Whether he will 
or not, he is actually a part of them. His opinion 
is struggled for and fought for; his influence, no 
matter how humble, is courted and sought after 
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by nations, great and small. He is recognized as 
having within himself a part of the power which 
makes for justice or for aggression; for fairness 
or for hatred; for peace or for war. 

America has insisted on a pattern of national 
unity, but based on the free thought and choice 
of individuals. She has protected that individual 
thought and opinion by freedom of information, 
freedom of speech, and by every historic and con- 
stitutional guaranty. She has argued, rightly, 
that this common bond of decent, law-abiding, and 
kindly people will resolve her internal conflicts 
and give her that singleness of purpose which will 
enable her in the future, as it has in the past, to 
face the world. She must rely on you, and all of 
you, and on your countless friends, to accept the 
responsibility that goes with the right of indi- 
vidual life and thought. She must rely upon you 
to furnish the strength and will to join in the 
great decisions which now face the world and to 
act when action is needed. She is on the eve of 
her greatest battle. She must depend on the moral 
and mental strength and courage of Americans to 
ussure that the peace shall be fruitful, just as she 
must depend on the bravery and the resoluteness 
of her sons as they face the common enemy. 








American Republics 

















PROTOCOL OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP, AND 
BOUNDARIES, ECUADOR AND PERU * 


[Released to the press May 20] 

The following telegrams were sent by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Presidents of Ecuador and 
Peru and to the President of Brazil; and by the 
Secretary of State to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Brazil: 


7'0 the Presidents of Ecuador and Peru 


I have learned with deep satisfaction that Your 
Excellency’s Government, through the good offices 
of the eminent Foreign Minister of Brazil, Dr. Os- 
waldo Aranha, has reached agreement on inter- 
pretation of the Protocol of Peace, Friendship 


1 BULLETIN of May 17, 1941, p. 596, July 26, 1941, p. 73, 
Aug. 9, 1941, p. 112, and Feb. 28, 1942, p. 194. 
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and Boundaries, signed by Ecuador and Peru on 
January 29, 1942 at Rio de Janeiro. I hope that 
confirmation of this agreement may be speedily 
effected by exchange of notes, in order to permit 
the distinguished Brazilian technical expert, Cap- 
tain Braz de Aguiar, to complete his inspection 
of the eastern sector of the boundary on the ground, 
and thus facilitate completion of the demarcation 
of all sectors of the boundary as soon as possible. 
I heartily congratulate Your Excellency on reach- 
ing this agreement, which I regard as an outstand- 
ing contribution to inter-American solidarity and 
good-will. 
Frankurn D Roosever 


To the President of Brazil 


The splendid outcome of the work of your For- 
eign Minister, His Excellency Oswaldo Aranha, 
in adjusting the boundary differences between 
Ecuador and Peru, will be a source of reassurance 
and satisfaction to all America. I join the host 
of friends of your great nation in congratulating 
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Your Excellency on this outstanding achievement, 
which is in accord with the Brazilian tradition of 
the peaceful settlement of boundary disputes by 
conciliation. 

FraNKuIN D Roosevettr 


To the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil 


I am immensely pleased that your brilliant 
efforts have so fruitfully assisted the Govern- 
ments of Ecuador and Peru in delimitation of 
their common boundary. Your action on behalf of 
the guarantors of the Rio de Janeiro Protocol 
again illustrates the highest type of cooperation 
among the American republics for the peaceful 
conciliation of their difficulties. 

It is a source of special gratification to me, as 
I extend my heartiest congratulations to you, the 
Foreign Minister of a great neighbor and an old 
and good friend, to know that you are continuing 
the historic achievements of Brazilian diplomacy 
in the peaceful settlement of boundary problems. 

Corpett HuLt 











The Department 














CHANGE IN TITLE OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 
AND CREATION OF THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Departmental Order 1273 of May 6, 1944 * 


1 Change in Title of the Office of Foreign 
Service Administration. Departmental Order 
12182 of January 15, 1944, is hereby amended to 
change the title of the Office of Foreign Service 
Administration to Office of the Foreign Service. 
The routing symbol of the Office shall be OFS. 

2 Creation of the Division of Foreign Buildings 
Operations. There is hereby established a Divi- 
sion of Foreign Buildings Operations in the Office 
of the Foreign Service to perform the functions 
of housing and furnishing diplomatic and consu- 
lar establishments abroad as required by the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act of Congress, approved 
May 7, 1926. 

3 Organization and Functions of the Division of 
Foreign Buildings Operations. Within the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Buildings Operations are three 


Sections, functioning under the direction of the 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the Division: Build- 
ings Projects Section, Property Management Sec- 
tion, and Furniture and Furnishings Section. 

4 Building Projects Section. The Building 
Projects Section is responsible for the analysis, ap- 
proval and development of projects for the pur- 
chase of properties and construction of buildings 
for the housing of the diplomatic, consular and 
other agencies of the United States Government 
abroad. This includes such activities as: 

(a) The maintenance of complete information 
and records concerning property purchases, initial 
construction, and major improvements of proper- 
ties. 


* Effective May 6, 1944. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 22, 1944, p. 45. 
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(b) Analysis and determination of the needs 
for acquiring new sites and constructing or alter- 
ing buildings for these purposes. 

(c) Providing of architectural and engineering 
designs, plans and specifications for the housing of 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 

(d) Analysis and determination upon projects 
submitted by the missions and other Government 
agencies for the purchase of property and build- 
ings, for new construction or for major altera- 
tions and repairs work. 

(e) Supervision and inspection of the con- 
struction, alterations, repairs and maintenance 
operations on Foreign Service buildings and 
properties. 

5 Property Management Section. The Prop- 
ety Management Section is responsible for the 
supervision of the physical maintenance and use 
of Foreign Service real properties. This shall 
include such activities as: 

(a) Maintenance of information and records 
regarding Government-owned diplomatic and 
consular establishments abroad. 

(b) Formulation and execution of: plans for 
the physical maintenance, and routine alteration 
and repair of such properties. 

(c) Analysis and approval of requests for al- 
terations and repairs on Foreign Service proper- 
ties. 

(d) Advice to the missions on property matters. 

(e) Conduct of field inspections and surveys of 
Foreign Service properties. 

6 Furniture and Furnishings Section. The 
Furniture and Furnishings Section is responsible 
for the initial purchase and replacement of articles 
of residential furniture and furnishings. This 
includes such activities as: 

(a) Collection and maintenance of complete 
reeords and inventories on all Government-owned 
residential furniture, furnishings, and related 
articles of equipment in buildings owned or 
leased by the Department of State. 

(b) Preparation of programs for the furnish- 
ing of buildings constructed, purchased or leased 
for Foreign Service residences abroad, and the 
maintenance of existing furnishings. 

(c) Preparation of designs, layouts, specifica- 
tions, contracts, and orders for such articles of 
funiture and furnishings. 
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(d) Analysis and approval of proposals from 
the field for purchase or maintenance of furniture 
and furnishings. 

(e) Conduct of factory, warehouse, showroom, 
or field inspections necessary to carry out its 
responsibilities. 

7 Responsibilities of the Chief of Division. (a) 
The Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Buildings is responsible for general supervision 
and direction of the work of the Division and the 
Sections. He shall act as Executive Secretary of 
the Foreign Service Buildings Commission, es- 
tablished by Act of Congress May 7, 1926, on 
which are represented the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, and the Chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. The 
Chief of the Division is responsible for the prep- 
aration and submission to the Commission of re- 
ports on the status and projects of the Foreign 
Service Buildings program, and of reports for 
the Congress of the United States, and for carry- 
ing out the directions of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission. 

(b) The Chief of the Division is responsible 
for the preparation of budgetary programs for 
initial construction work, property acquisitions, 
alterations, repairs, maintenance, residential fur- 
nishings, and supervision of construction, and 
is responsible for the expenditure of funds 
appropriated for such purposes. 

(c) The Chief of the Division shall work in 
close collaboration with the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, and shall render to 
that Division, when required, technical services, 
including: 

(1) Inspection and recommendation of proper- 
ties for lease; recommendations on lessor-lessee 
obligations, rental rates and terms and layout 
requirements, 

(2) Inspection of existing leased properties; 
reports and recommendations on contract party 
obligations and programs of improvement of exist- 
ing facilities. 

(d) The Chief, in carrying out the responsibili- 
ties of the Division, will also work closely with 
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the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, the 
Division of Budget and Finance, the Legal Ad- 
viser, and the geographical Offices. 

8 Departmental Order Amended. Departmen- 
tal Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, page 42, is 
hereby amended, and the functions, personnel and 
records concerned with this work are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Division of Foreign Buildings Op- 
erations. 

9 Routing Symbol for the Division. The rout- 
ing symbol for the Division of Foreign Buildings 
Operations shall be FBO. 

CorpeLt HuLy 

May 6, 1944. 


MODIFICATION OF THE VISA 
PROCEDURE 


[Released to the press May 16] 

A special committee has been set up in the Visa 
Division of the Department to expedite action in 
visa cases and to examine newly received applica- 
tions. Advisory approvals for the issuance of visas 
may be sent to American consular officers in cases 
other than those of alien enemies which are recom- 
mended by the committee as not requiring con- 
sideration under the Interdepartmental Visa Com- 
mittee Procedure. 

Until a simplified form of application is avail- 
able the longer BC form of application may be 
used. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Designation 3 of May 6, 1944, 
effective May 6, 1944, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Mr. Frederick D. G. Ribble as Executive 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Long. 

By Departmental Designation 5 of May 6, 1944, 
effective May 6, 1944, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Mr. Frederick Larkin as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Buildings Operations. 

By Departmental Designation 6 of May 16, 1944, 
effective January 22, 1944, the Secretary of State 
designated Mr. Frank J. Merkling as Assistant on 
legislative matters to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Long. 

By Departmental Designation 7 of May 20, 1944, 
effective May 13, 1944, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Mr. Eric C. Wendelin as Assistant Chief and 
temporarily Acting Chief of the Division of River 
Plate Affairs, Office of American Republic Affairs. 
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| Treaty Information q 


AUSTRALIAN - NEW ZEALAND AGREEMENT, 
1944 

















The text of the Australian - New Zealand Agree. 
ment, 1944, providing for Australian - New Zea- 
land cooperation and collaboration, signed at Can- 
berra, Australia, on January 21, 1944, and infor. 
mation and statements relating to the agreement 
and the Canberra conference are printed in Cw. 
rent Notes on International Affairs, January 194, 
vol. 15, no. 1, issued by the Australian Department 
of External Affairs. 


RENEWAL OF NAVAL-AVIATION-MISSION 
AGREEMENT WITH PERU 


By exchanges of notes signed at Washington 
January 31, February 18, April 6 and 29, and May 
2, 1944 an agreement was effected between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government 
of Peru for the renewal of the agreement pro- 
viding for the assignment of a United States 
Naval-Aviation Mission to Peru signed at Wash- 
ington on July 31, 1940 (Executive Agreement 
Series 178). 

The above-mentioned notes renew the agree- 
ment of 1940 for a period of two years from July 
31, 1944, the date the agreement would otherwise 
have terminated, and amend that agreement by 
the addition of the following article: 


“The members of this Mission are permitted and 
may be authorized to represent the United States 
of America on any commission and in any other 
capacity having to do with military cooperation 
or hemispheric defense without prejudice to this 
Agreement, during the present war emergency.” 


The terms “Ministry of Marine and Aviation” 
and “Minister of Marine and Aviation” are 
changed to “Ministry of Aeronautics” and “Min- 
ister of Aeronautics”, respectively, wherever they 
appear in the agreement of July 31, 1940, in con- 
formity with a recent act approved by the Con- 
gress of Peru. 





